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Late Edition 


Today, some sunshine, then increas- 
ing clouds, high 36. Tonight, cloudy, 
rain/sleet showers, low 33. Tomor- 
row, mostly cloudy, not as cold, high 
44. Details, SportsSunday, Page 8. 
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lion two years ago, Fortune 


buyer. 


By NICHOLAS KULISH 
and MICHAEL FORSYTHE 


LOUVECIENNES, France — When the 
Chateau Louis XIV sold for over $300 mil- 


called it “the world’s most expensive 
home,” and Town & Country swooned over 
its gold-leafed fountain, marble statues and 
hedged labyrinth set in a 57-acre land- 
scaped park. But for all the lavish details, 
one fact was missing: the identity of the 


Now, it turns out that the paper trail leads 
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One More Jewel for a Saudi Reformer 


to Crown Prince Mohammed bin Salman, 
heir to the Saudi throne and the driving 
force behind a series of bold policies trans- 
forming Saudi Arabia and shaking up the 


: Middle East. 
magazine 


home. 


The 2015 purchase appears to be one of 
several extravagant acquisitions — includ- 
ing a $500 million yacht and a $450 million 
Leonardo da Vinci painting — by a prince 
who is leading a sweeping crackdown on 
corruption and self-enrichment by the 
Saudi elite and preaching fiscal austerity at 


Pushing Austerity at Home, and Spending Millions Abroad 


age.” 


“He has tried to build an image of himself, 
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A paper trail suggests Crown Prince Mohammed bin Salman was the anonymous party who bought the Chateau Louis XIV, 


near Versailles, for over $300 million in 2015. Amenities include a 57-acre park, a gold-leafed front door and a luxurious pool. 


with a fair amount of success, that he is dif- 
ferent, that he’s a reformer, at least a social 
reformer, and that he’s not corrupt,” said 
Bruce O. Riedel, a former C.I.A. analyst and 
author. “And this is a severe blow to that im- 


The story of Chateau Louis XIV, as pieced 
together through interviews and docu- 
ments by The New York Times, unfolds like 
a financial whodunit, featuring a lawyer in 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and a 
fixer for the very rich from the Mediterra- 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 


G.O.P. Pledge 
Of Simplicity 


Proves Elusive 


New Bill Adds Layers 
of Complexities to Code 


By JIM TANKERSLEY 


WASHINGTON — The Repub- 
lican tax bill does not pass the 
postcard test. 

It leaves nearly every large 
tax break in place. It creates as 
many new preferences for spe- 
cial interests as it gets rid of. It 
will keep corporate accountants 
busy for years to come. And no 
taxpayer will ever see the post- 
card-size tax return that Presi- 
dent Trump laid a kiss on in 
November as Republican leaders 
launched their tax overhaul 
effort. 

This was not the grand simpli- 
fication of the code that Republi- 
cans promised when they set out 
to eliminate tax breaks and cut 
the number of tax brackets as 
they lowered rates. 

As their bill tore through Con- 
gress, their ambitions fell to the 
powerful forces of lobbying and 
the status quo. Killed tax breaks 
returned to life. New ones sprang 
up beside them. A plan for three 
individual tax brackets became 
five, and finally eight. 

Trade groups, such as the one 
for real estate agents, were able 
to preserve many benefits tar- 
geted for elimination. The groups 
whose breaks were actually 
killed formed an eclectic, if less 
powerful, bunch: bicycle com- 
muters, gamblers, workers 
whose companies give them free 
food. 

What emerged on Friday, in 
the final product agreed to by 
Republican members of a House- 
Senate conference committee, 
was a bill that layers new tax 
complexities upon businesses 
large and small, and which deliv- 
ers a larger share of benefits to 
corporations and the rich than to 
the middle class. 

It sets all tax relief for individ- 
uals to expire in eight years, 
while making deep and perma- 
nent cuts to the corporate tax 
rate. It limits one key benefit for 
taxpayers in high-tax states, 


Continued on Page 25 
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TAX BILL UPENDS 
LONGTIME PERKS 
OF OWNING HOME 


DEDUCTIONS PARED BACK 


Some Economists Fault 
Rewards for Buying 
Instead of Renting 


By CONOR DOUGHERTY 


For decades, the tax code has 
been filled with rewards for home- 
ownership. Tax breaks encourage 
people to get into first homes and 
to trade up as they get older, build- 
ing anational mind-set that you’re 
never quite middle class until 
you’ve qualified for a mortgage. 

It amounts to a vast social engi- 
neering project that assumes soci- 
ety is better off with owners in- 
stead of renters. But the tax bill 
making its way toward final pas- 
sage is upending that premise. 

The bill will increase many 
homeowners’ monthly housing 
costs by scaling back deductions 
that allow them to reduce mort- 
gage interest and property taxes. 
And by roughly doubling the 
standard deduction, it reduces the 
incentive to buy homes by making 
far fewer homeowners eligible for 
preferential tax treatment. 

Today, a little under half of 
American homes are worth 
enough to justify itemizing mort- 
gage interest and property taxes. 
Under the tax legislation, that fig- 
ure would fall to close to 14 per- 
cent, according to an analysis of 
the plan by the online real estate 
marketplace Zillow. 

The Republican plan, in short, is 
tinkering with subsidies so en- 
trenched in the social fabric that 
they have become entitlements in 
all but name. 

“It suggests a limit in the fed- 
eral government’s willingness to 
subsidize ownership,” said Ed- 


Continued on Page 24 


PERSONAL TAXES The standard 
deduction increases, but state and 
local tax breaks suffer. PAGE 22 


WINNERS AND LOSERS Some 
taxpayers will get a much nicer 
gift than others. PAGE 25 


Real U.F. O.s? 


Pentagon Unit 
Tried to Know 


This article is by Helene Cooper, 
Ralph Blumenthal and Leslie Kean. 


WASHINGTON — In the $600 
billion annual Defense Depart- 
ment budgets, the $22 million 
spent on the Advanced Aerospace 
Threat Identification Program 
was almost impossible to find. 

Which was how the Pentagon 
wanted it. 

For years, the program investi- 
gated reports of unidentified fly- 
ing objects, according to Defense 
Department officials, interviews 
with program participants and 
records obtained by The New 
York Times. It was run by a mili- 
tary intelligence official, Luis Eli- 
zondo, on the fifth floor of the Pen- 
tagon’s C Ring, deep within the 
building’s maze. 

The Defense Department has 
never before acknowledged the 
existence of the program, which it 
says it shut down in 2012. But its 
backers say that, while the Penta- 
gon ended funding for the effort at 
that time, the program remains in 


Ravaged by Opioids, Tribe Fights Big Pharmacies 


By JAN HOFFMAN 


TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — Chero- 
kee children were disappearing. 

At weekly staff meetings, Todd 
Hembree, the attorney general of 
the Cherokee Nation, kept hearing 
about babies in opioid withdrawal 
and youngsters with addicted par- 
ents, all being removed from fam- 
ilies. The crush on the foster care 
system was so great that the un- 
thinkable had become inevitable: 
70 percent of the Cherokee foster 
children in Oklahoma had to be 
placed in the homes of non-Indi- 
ans. 

“We have addicted mothers and 
fathers who don’t give a damn 
about what their children will 
carry on,” said Mr. Hembree, a de- 
scendant of a revered 19th-cen- 
tury chief. “They can’t care for 
themselves, much less anything 
else. We are losing a generation of 
our continuity.” 

Across the country, tens of thou- 
sands of people are dying from 
abuse of prescription opioids. 
Here in the capital of the Cherokee 
Nation, the epidemic is exacting 
an additional, deeply painful 
price. The tribe’s carefully tended 
heritage, traditions and memo- 
ries, handed down through gener- 
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Cassie Walker of Locust Grove, Okla., with a foster child who 
was born addicted to opioids. In an unusual case, the Cherokee 
Nation is suing in tribal court over an opioid crisis on its territory. 


families now being ruptured by 
drugs. 

That fear is driving an unusual 
legal battle. Like authorities in 
dozens of cities, counties and 
states, including Ohio, New Jer- 
sey and Oklahoma itself, Mr. Hem- 
bree has sued big opioid distribu- 
tors. Attorneys general from 41 
states recently joined forces to in- 
vestigate similar options. But in- 
stead of going to state court, Mr. 


Cherokee Nation’s tribal court. 
The Cherokee suit argues that 
the pharmacy chains Walmart, 
Walgreens and CVS Health, as 
well as the giant drug distributors 
McKesson, Cardinal Health and 
AmerisourceBergen, flouted fed- 
eral drug-monitoring laws and al- 
lowed prescription opioids to pour 
into the Cherokee territory at 
some of the highest rates in the 
country. Such neglect, Mr. Hem- 


A Rallying Cry or a Racial Taunt 
Invoking the President: ‘Trump? 


By DAN BARRY and JOHN ELIGON 


The high school basketball 
squad from Eagle Grove, popula- 
tion 3,700, had traveled 60 miles 
up Highway 69 in Iowa to play the 
team from Forest City, population 
4100. It would be the Eagles 
against the Indians, a hardwood 
competition in the center of the 
country. For some people, this is 
as American as it gets. 

At one point during the online 
streaming of the game last month, 
two white announcers for a Forest 
City radio station, KIOW, began 
riffing on the Hispanic names of 
some players from the mildly 
more diverse community of Eagle 
Grove. “They’re all foreigners,” 
said Orin Harris, a longtime an- 
nouncer; his partner, Holly Jane 
Kusserow-Smidt, a board opera- 
tor at the station who was also a 
third-grade teacher, answered: 
“Exactly.” 

For some people, this is as 
American as it gets. 

Mr. Harris then uttered a term 
occasionally used these days as a 
racially charged taunt, or as a 
braying assertion that the country 


that threaten it. That term is, sim- 
ply, the surname of the sitting 
American president. 

“As Trump would say, go back 
where they came from,” Mr. Har- 
ris said. 

“Well, some would say that, 
yeah,” Ms. Kusserow-Smidt said. 
“Some days I feel like that, too.” 

Last year’s contentious presi- 
dential election gave oxygen to 
hate. An analysis of FB.I. crime 
data by the Center for the Study of 
Hate & Extremism at California 
State University, San Bernardino, 
found a 26 percent increase in bias 
incidents in the last quarter of 
2016 — the heart of the election 
season — compared with the 
same period the previous year. 
The trend has continued into 2017, 
with the latest partial data for the 
nation’s five most populous cities 
showing a 12 percent increase. 

In addition, anti-Muslim 
episodes have nearly doubled 
since 2014, according to Brian 
Levin, the director of the center, 
which he said has also counted 
more “mega rallies” by white na- 
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The country’s planned exit from the 


European Union has led thousands of 
European workers to leave, setting off a 
PAGE 6 


scramble to fill jobs. 


Bouts with the president have placed 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand of New York, 
long a champion of women, at the head 


of the anti-Trump table. 
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Faith in President Trump gets compli- 
cated in Converse County, Wyo., where 
there are oil and gas wells, a coal mine 
and four big wind farms. 
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Once a year in Italy, a nonprofit organ- 
izes soccer matches inside prisons to 
foster healthy relationships between 
inmates and their children. 
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